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RANDOM NOTES. 



PRETTY, poetical fashion, intoduced here this 
Summer from England, is the flower dinner or 
luncheon. The idea emanated from the brain 
of Oscar Wilde's pretty wife. She heralded the 
coming of the primrose season by securing the 
very first and giving a " primrose breakfast." 
When the violets appeared she gave a purple 
luncheon. The whole center of the table was 
a bed of growing plants loaded with blossoms, and at every 
plate the napkins were crimped into pyramids, with a violet in 
each crease so that when the guest unfolded her serviette a 
shower of perfumed blossoms were sprinkled over her. 

The Diana tea- cup is small, quite flat on the bottom, very 
straight as to the sides, with one or two indentations around the 
edge. The new style of coffee cup called L'Anglaise looks not 
unlike a trumpet flower reversed and used for a drinking cup. 

One of the latest fads taken up by ladies of taste and leisure, 
is the cork work which, it is said, originated with the Swiss 
people. The material is bought in its rough state, and a piece 
of the required size selected. It is then put through a course of 
knives, sand paper and emery dust until a smooth surface is 
obtained ; then the landscape, marine view or other design is 



flowers being inserted in the slits on the upper side of the bam- 
boo. Small center pieces of bamboo, arranged to imitate rustic 
work are made to go with them. 

A most useful and convenient mending basket may be made 
out of a peach basket or one of the ordinary willow baskets 
used for waste paper. Fasten two pieces of rope for handles, 
one on each side. Line the inside with Turkey red twill, meas- 
uring around the top of the basket smoothly for the width-; for 
the length measure from the bottom of the basket to the top 
and add a quarter of a yard. A deep hem is made in the top 
and gathered in with a draw string, This covors the contents 
of the basket and keeps the dust out. Six pockets, more or less 
as one desires, are fastened around the outer edge of the bas- 
kets, for cotton, tape, scissors, needles and pins, in fact all the 
useful articles for sewing and mending. The outside of the bas- 
ket may be painted or gilded according to taste. 

Fruit luncheons are very much in favor this season. At 
these entertainments some one fruit is made the principal dish. 
At a grape luncheon, for instance, all the decorations were of 
pale gray-green and purple. The ices were all frozen in the form 
of bunches of grapes, and the name cards were bunches of 
grape leaves and tendrils, gilded, with the name and date in- 
scribed upon the largest leaf. At a strawberry luncheon the 
ices were frozen in the shape of strawberries. Each berry was 
perfect and had a little stem and calyx by which it was lifted 
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worked out with small, fine pointed knives, and chisels, after 
which it is touched up with water colors. The art is not new 
but is just becoming popular. 

China and crystal flowers are used for table decoration. They 
imitate nature so cleverly that one involuntarily raises them to 
inhale the fragrance. Clusters of Parma violets, sprays of wild 
roses, a single long stemmed La France luxuriant with foliage, 
bunches of purple and white lilac, are all so delicately tinted 
and perfectly made that a choice is difficult. 

A simple and fresh looking decoration for the dinner table 
for every day, and one that will last for several weeks if prop- 
erly cared for, consists of ferns, either in terra cotta vases, or 
open work baskets gilded, the pots being hidden by moss. An- 
other way is to remove the growing ferns from the pots and 
place them in a Turkish bowl or ornamented low jar of some 
sort. This shortens the life of the plants as they never do so 
well in glazed pots. 

"Bamboo decorators" are cut in half yard lengths and ar- 
ranged on the dinner table according to individual taste, the 



in the fingers. They were heaped up on little shells of clear 
ice, each one of these in turn, set into a plate of crimson cameo 

glass. 

An inexpensive and effective portiere may be made of bam- 
boo poles and wooden- button moulds. The poles are sawed into 
short lengths and strung upon heavy cord like beads ; alternately 
with them is strung a button mould, painted in bright color, 
the hole in the center being drilled to a size that would admit 
the cord passing through it. Water color may be used in the 
coloring of the moulds, but oil is better as it requires no var- 
nishing afterwards. 

A bag for "odds and ends" may be made of course holland 
or sacking, about a half a yard square, with two straps of rather 
wide red or blue braid up each side, turned over at the top to 
form handles. A strip of cretonne between the braid straps 
makes the bag more attractive. 

The newest bags are, not easy to describe; the lower part is 
of white linen made somewhat in the form of two pointed leaves 
but attached at the broader part and then spreading outwards, 
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The linen is embroidered and then firmly stretched over card- 
board, the leaves being repeated on the back side. These make 
the lower part of the bag; from them rises the soft full bag with 
deep heading which is all made of shot surah. 

A very pretty wall decoration is called the Louis XVI. trophy 
of Gardner's Tools. In polished wood and bright metal, there is 
a miniature rake, spade and sickle tied together under a hat of 
fancy straw, which is filled with flowers. 

Hot napkins are of fine linen, about the size of the ordinary 
breakfast napkin, and are meant for the serving of eggs, baked 
potatoes, hot rolls, corn on the ear and roast chestnuts. House- 
keepers will find them extremely useful and desirable. Those 
for eggs, biscuit or chestuts are generally fringed at the edges 
with a deep drawn- work border, while the corn and potato 



covered with ordinary plaster which, with a judicious mixture 
of red brick and paint, were made an Indian red. Before this 
hardened, the most irregular and unaccountable hieroglyphics, 
some of them not unlike those seen upon Chinese tea-bfcxes, 
were scrawled upon the plaster with an ordinary stick. The 
moulding was of bamboo poles sawed in two, and the wainscot- 
ing of the same material. The wood work was painted in oils, 
the color being coachman's green. The panels of the door cor- 
respond with the side walls. Over the doors and windows were 
billiard cues from which were hung Japanese curtains and por- 
tiers. An immense Japanese umbrella formed the ceiling, and 
from the center and sides were suspended Japanese lanterns in 
all colors and designs. 

Now that draping piano backs has come to be universal, 
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napkins have a hem-stitched hem about three-quarters of an inch 
wide, with several bands of drawn work above this. 

Pretty, novel hand screens may be made by cutting a piece 
of wood or thick cardboard into the form of an open book with 
gilt edges. They are rather difficult to make, great care being 
required in the cutting and shading, but the effect is very true 
and often mistaken for the real thing. A small view should be 
lightly painted on the title page with neatly printed verses slant- 
ing below to bear upon the small painting— for instance, a view 
of "Chillon," with a few lines from the " Prisoner," a moonlight 
scene to illustrate "Longfellow's " Sight of Stars," and so on— 
a white and gold handle finishing of a very dainty ornament. 
The back should also be painted to match, with the title of the 
book or a Latin quotation printed on the cover. 

The following scheme for decorating a billiard room was 
carried out with charming effect. The entire side walls were 



there is great strife as to who shall arrange the most novel ef- 
fects. A mirror set level in a deep wooden frame, with small 
curtains of yellow silk falling on either side, was as pretty a 
decoration as one could desire. The upper part of the frame 
was painted with sprays of willow, drooping onto the glass, 
while the lower portion was arranged with water lillies, a swal- 
low being introduced here and there. On the mirror itself a 
couple of swans floated, reflected in the lightly painted water. 
The whole effect was very cool and charming, and the cost far 
less than might be imagined. 

A little bit of cream colored, rough-edged paper, with one 
corner turned back and held in place with a tiny fork, is one of 
the latest notions for name cards. A cupid flying away with 
spoon, knife or fork is another pretty idea which might be 
worked out for a name card. 

A lettuce salad served at a pretty dinner lately was arranged 
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as follows: The crisp, pale green leaves were passed lightly 
heaped in a great porcelain shell with irridescent glaze ; among 
them were sprinkled the richly hued orange and crimson blos- 
soms of the nasturtium, which produced the most enchanting 
effect of colors, and gave just that slight flavor of nasturtium 
which epicures believe is so great an addition to salad. 

Very effective mediaeval vases and panels are at present re- 
produced for panels of every size with the fancy nails used by 
upholsterers : these come in many shades of gold, copper, steel 
etc. On a large scale handsome dadoes may be made by deco- 
rating them with bold arabesques delineated with these nails, 
which also may be set round the ceiling as an ornament for a 
frieze. The cloth hangings for a room arranged in this style 
were strewn with smaller scrolls and powderings, also repro- 
duced with nails, which were well thrown off by the dark 
ground color of the cloth, in harmony with the plain wall paper. 
In fact, the variety of the shapes and color of these nails is so 
great just now, that they offer scope for easily and quickly or- 
namenting any kind of wood o.r fairly thick material ready for 
decorative purposes. 

Pretty picture frames are made by gilding the plain frame 
and covering it with black or white lace. The pattern shows 
beautifully over the gold background and the effect is wonder- 
fully artistic. Another frame which enclosed a large size photo- 
graph'' was covered with white velvet, studded with golden 
butterflies. 



INFLUENCES AFFECTING STYLES OF 
FURNITURE. 
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(T is a curious fact that our present folding and com- 
bination articles of furniture, used to economise 
space, had their counterpart in the middle ages, 
a fact learnt from historic, records, as well as the 
few existing examples. This construction was a 
provision for ready transport of the furniture on 
the back of sumpter mules on the part of owners 
of castles and seigniorial mansions in case of in- 
vasion, an4 their being compelled to flee in the 
event of civil broils. The tables, too cumbrous to 
be carried off at short notice, were purpously 
rendered of little, value by being made of mere 
boards and trestles ; so no folding arrangement was wanted for 
these. 

In each of the successive phases that furniture has under- 
gone in the past, the chief directing influences in occasioning 
and developing change, are generally apparent. In the more 
peaceable times succeeding the middle ages, provision for sudden 
flight from residences was abandoned, tables were constructed in 
their entirety and furniture made an advance towards our 
modern forms. 

The desire for sumptuous surroundings with the view of 
enhancing royal dignity, was the inspiration of Louis XIV, who 
thus imparted an impulse to the production of artistic furniture 
that was felt for two centuries .after,, and gave France through- 
out that time leadership in its production. Beyond gratifying 
the love of gold and glitter, its main purpose, the style was more 
general in its aims than any that had preceded it. So that the 
one condition was met, all decorative arts were welcomed; but 
light and shade effects and harmonies of color were disregarded. 
The designs for furnishing gigantic saloons and staterooms, were 
confided to eminent artists, and workshops were concentrated 
under the roof of one vast building, the better to carry out those * 
designs in their integrity. The gloom of ebony furniture .was 
replaced by oak, resolute, severe unbending lines were rendered 
flowing, wood-carving reached at a bound the zenith of excellence, 
the more massive pieces of furniture being enriched by elegant 
groups and graceful arabesques. Lacquer ornamental work found 
abundant application. Chests, no longer cumbersome and un- 
sightly, were adorned with gold placques and elaborate carvings. 
Consol tables appeared with carved legs and rich mountings. 
Prominent features of furnishing were numerous large mirrors 
in carved gilded frames that reflected Turkish carpets, clock 
cases with marvellous inlays, vases of jasper with gold mount- 
ings and chased wreaths In relief ornament coated with gilding 
natural forms were followed in realistic style. Glowing effects 
were wanted and obtained. This adoption of brilliance as a 
key note would seem to have been needed to stimulate art to 
put forth its fall energies. The efforts after glittering display in 
furnishing, heedless of the forms under which it couched, and 
consequent freedom of inventiveness, led to the most varied 
applications of technical skill, and with lasting benefit, for art 
survives its day of birth through traditional practice. But the 
riotous pleasures of sensationalism will not last forever. With 
Louis XV came capriciousness in styles of furniture, without any 
distinct aim but the display of ingenuity and the compassing of 



novelty. The cabinet and furniture makers, the metal worke is 
inlayers, carvers and gilders, were deserted by the artists who 
had mapped out the brilliant accomplishments of the preceding 
reign and supervised the execution. They had to find out for 
themselves new effects and combinations. Furniture was loaded 
with ornamental details, differences in these simply corresponding 
to different individual fancies, furniture assuming extravagant 
forms, often lying away from utility for the display of surface 
ornamentation. In other respects, style was piled on style, and 
symmetry disregarded. The eccentricities of carving resulted in 
contours contorted into broken rock and shell curves. Vege- 
tative forms were twisted into girandoles and lustres, and all 
this for novel scenic effects. One sound idea lodged under the 
rococo mode of treatment regardless of convenient use. 

The introduction of mahogany at the end of the century led 
to a massiveness of furniture previously unknown^ and with it, 
owing to the qualities of the wood, in itself so highly ornamental, 
a higher degree of simplicity. Similarly the introduction of col- 
ored woods at a later period owing to the extension of European 
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commerce in the far East introduced the system of inlaying fur- 
niture with these, and imported natural colored woods being 
insufficient resort was had to artificially colored woods. It is 
only in comparatively recent years that this description of inlay, 
capable of superb effects as borders and centers of furniture has 
been neglected. We have added, however, to the woods of con- 
struction, the red cedar of California, with its susceptibility for 
fine polish and bright and varied hue, taking the lead. 

Even political influences have had their influence on furni- 
ture. Thus in the short-lived rule of the French Directory when 
republican principles held sway, or were at least professed, 
duplicates of Roman tables with their massive metaliic mount- 
ings and mosaic inlays were all the rage in France, and classic 
designs of vases and bas-reliefs were copied on chairs and tables. 

By a natural law of reaction the extremes which marked the 
reigns of Louis XIV. and XV. gave place under that of Louis 
XVI. to an elegant simplicity. The furniture style showed an- 
tique forms freely modified. Delicate ornament prevailed and 
bright colors of light hues took largely the place of gilding. 

Panels of rooms were admirably painted with pastoral and 
homely scenes. Plaques of Sevres china were inserted in furni- 
ture ; also exquisitely worked marquetry enriched with bronze. 

Satin wood, from its delicacy of hue became a favorite 
material for consoles and tables. From other than a French 
point of view the simplicity— indeed, the style de la Reine—e&v- 
ored somewhat of affectation, but it brought with it higher as- 
pirations and purer tastes. 

Without commenting on succeeeding styles, we may ob- 
serve in conclusion that our leading cabinet and furniture 
makers, whilst availing themselves of suggestions peek to be 
guided by those principles which not only concern taste but 
adaptation to present. requirements. 
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